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SAFETY OF CHIMNEYS. 


z frequent causes of the destruc- 
nd other dwellings by fire, is 
neys, caused so by being im- 
istructed, or by the carelessness 
e of carpenters in attaching the 
k to the chimney, or by cracks 


e settling of an improperly con- 


‘ 
indation. But by whatever cause | perature 60 to 70 deg.; made 23 5-8 lbs. 


| butter. 


es unsafe, it generally fails to at- 
attention of the owner unti! 
erally the wood very gradually 
arred, and in time reactes that 


gree of heat to ignite it, and when 
sso dry that the fire spreads with 
ity that the means which are with- 
eh of a farmer's family, are rarely 
extinguish the fire, even though 
the day time; for the farmer is 
y away at work on the farm, and only 
help is at hand; if it be in the night 
farmer is fortunate if he awakes in 
save the lives of his family. Thus 
yuses are totally destroyed because 
iney has not been properly con- 
l,or the carpenter has failed to do 
ity. 

ery person who builds a house should 
it that the mason does his work prop- 
y,and builds away from the woodwork ; 
side of the chimney should be well 
asterel, When the carpenter does his 
work he should not be permitted to fasten a 
ngle piece of wookwork to the chimney, 
t should be required to leave an air space 

seen the woodwork and the chimney. 
ild seem that every mason and car- 
ight to know enough to do their 
t, but unfortunately too many of 
t, or il they do they are so care- 
they perform their work in 4 man- 
e the house in co nstant danger of 

yed by fire. 

houses frequent examinations 


made, to ascertain as near as pos- 


' 
ndition of the flues through 
ke passes. Stove funnels are 
placed too near the woodwork ; 
be looked after, and as it is 
ere it can be seen, there is no ex- 
ng loss by this cause, but a 
himney is not so readily seen, 
sally covered by woodwork, but 
the woodwork when too near it, 
tering so that it can be detect- 
on it, but not always, 
nch furring be nailed against 
e side of it may be charred 
er side is warm, yet frequent 
nations will generally disc.ose 
time to save the building. Charred 
generally give off an odor belore 
id can be discovered in this way. 
r an un isual odor is discovered 
ouse it should be looked up at 
its cause ascertained ; if this had 
done many buildings that have 
roy d would have heen saved. 


EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 


iarye 


the hand 


evan 


per cent. of destructive 
e extinguished be'ore doing 

ge, if those who first discovered 
erstood the principles of combus- | 
1 were cool enough to adopt the 


ans at hand to extinguish the fire. 


*w materials will burn without fresh | 


re must bea constant supply of 


or the material cannot burn. 
over a large surface, it can be 
thered it with a 
As these 


rials are generally more readily ob- 


by covering 


rug, carpet or garment. 


an water, they should not be for- 
When a person’s clothing takes 
ey should instantly seize some woolen 
Land wrap it tightly over the burn- 
ng. If no such garment can be 


extinguish the fire by rolling over. 
tison the floor, an effort should 
) wrap it closely around the body. 


in in an upright position a single | 





too | 


' Durh im. 
| more per cent. of butter than Durhams on 
| the same feed ? 


| we should save the meal and give coarser 


f afire be discovered before it | St8#® TOOts where it will be kept moist 


| few weeks, to decompose, before spread, but 


; j ixi ho hly with the 
ta moment should be lost in assum. | and are mixing them thoroughly wi 

, , | surface of the soil. 
£4 horizontal position, and making an | 


® with burning cotton clothing on is | 


irt certain death, and to run out in 
1 air is but little better. To lie 
and wrap woolen materials around 


} 


down 


Way to escape a horrible death, when cloth- 


‘ng of cotton takes fire. When a man is 
sent with a woolen coat on, if he is 
‘houghtful, he will lose no time in smother- 
ing the fire with his coat. 
When a fire ina building gets so far ad- 
vance 


Vent it from being smothered, water should 


be resorted to, but care should be taken to 
P it the doors and windows from being 
~ tong 80 as to create a draft of fresh air. 

© ‘ess the amount of air admitted, the 
‘ower will the fire burn. 

Asa rule, three-fourths of the water ap- 
plied to & burning building is wasted by 
pouring iton the top of the fire. This is 
canny, One gallon of water applied , at 
=e bottom of a fire, is worth a half dozen 
*pplied on the top. When applied at 
Le bottom, the steam that comes {from 
adi extinguish more fire than the 
a ° small amount of water will 

Unguish a rli i 
right ple, arge fire, if applied in the 

Every person who owns a building should 
— the means of rapidly extinguishing 
; te. These should be a eet of ladders to 
ane the top of the building, a half dozen 
*\ pails, a hand force pump, portable 
Plenty > z it 
rapidly water, and an easy way to get it 

A little 
ture of m 
to exting 

als 


prever 


forethought and a small expendi- 
Oney will place one in a position 
uish fires caused by ordinary acci- 
» MU they are at home when the fire 


ty isthe best, and usually the only | 


| 


a, before being discovered, as to pre- | 


breaks out, and do not get so excited as to 
be unsble to work judiciousiy. 

To be able to exercise good judgment 
when one’s house is on five is very difficult, 
though not impossible. It is well to give 
the subject some previous thought, as to 
what action would be best in case a fire 
should cccur; then when the time for ac- 
tion comes, one will naturally fall into the 
right train of action, even though they are 
‘oo much excited for deliberate thought. 
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&@ All questions tothe Eaitor, desiring answer 
hrough the Ploughman, should be accompanied by 
he fullname of the correspondent. 
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MILK AND BUTTER—FEED FOR 
CALF. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


I send you the following account of the 
number of pounds of milk to a pound of 
butter from milk set at different tempera- 
tures:— The milk was from nineteen cows 
and heifers, of the age from ten to two 
years, The trial was—on 

Nov. 11th, 400 lbs. milk set 56 hours; 
tem) erature from 40 to 50 deg.; made 21 
lbs. butter. Time of churning, 1 hour 40 
minutes. 

Nov. 15th, 400 lbs. milk set 48 hours; 
tempe:ature 50 to 60 deg.; made 20 1-4 bs, 
butter. ‘Time of churning 55 minutes. 

Nov. 19, 400 Ibs, milk set 36 hours; tem- 


Time of churning 25 minutes. 
rhe cream was warmed to 62 deg. befi re 
being put in the churn, in the three trials. 





In the second trial it might have made more 


‘ ; | if the milk had set longer. 
flammeble state,which requires only 


At the time of these trials the cows had 


| c‘over hay nigkt and morning, and went to 


pasture pleasant days. My herd are grade 


Will Jerseys or Durhams give 


Is this an average of butter | 
to the number of pounds of milk? 

In the Ploughman of Jan. 7, “Jersey | 
Queen of Barnet” is stated to have made 
a pound of butter to 17 1-2 lbs. of milk. 
Did the grain she had increase the butter in 
the same proportion it did milk, or would 
the milk have given more per cent. of butter | 
if the grain had not been given her? 

I have a calf five months old the 21st of 
last December. When he was two months | 
cld he weighed 330 lbs. ; at four months he 
weighed 430 lbs. Will a quart of corn meal | 
and a pint of tine feed, scalded and mixed 
with skimmed milk, hurt him or make him | 
grow out of shape? 

By answering the above questions you 
will oblige 3. M. 

Princeton, Mass., Jan. 12th, 1882. 

There are so many conditions to be con- 
sidered in connection with the production 
of milk, and the manufacture of butter 
that it is very difficu't to liy down any 
rules, The above trial shows that a varia- 
tion of temperature makes a large difference 
in the quantity of butter obtained from a 
given quantity of milk. While the average 
of the above herd of cows is high, we be- 
lieve, as a rule, the Jerseys will produce 
more butter to a pound of milk, in the 
same [feed, than the Durhams. 21 pounds 
of milk to a pound of buiter is considered 
a high average, but some Jersey cows will 
produce a pound of butter to 16 pounds of 
milk, and some claim to get a pound from 
10 pounds of milk; occasionally we find 
statements even better than this. 

The extent to which milk can be enriched | 
by feeding richer food can be answered cor- 
rectly only by actual tests made on each cow, | 
for each animal has her own laboratory in 
in which feed is changed into flesh and fat 
f rming substances. While one cow might 
appropriate all of the fat to increase her 
own weight, another would pass it into milk, 
and thus enrich its quality. While we do 
not think the quart of corn meal will injure 
the calf, if we were intending to keep him, 


feed.—[ Ep. 


——— 


STABLE MANURE AS A TOP- 
DRESSING. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Will you please answer through the 
Ploughman whether stable manure applied 
as a top dressing is advisable? and at 
what time of the year best applied? 

Respectfully, E. 8. S. 

Marlboro’, Mas+., Dec. 31, 1881. 


Stable manure that is nut too coarse may 
be applied as a top-dressing for grass, if 
applied in the winter or early enough in the 
spring to get well settled down into the 


enough to decompose before mowing time. 
If the manure is very coarse, of the land is 
high and dry, it would be best to draw the 
manure out and let it remain ina heap a 


care should be taken not to let it heat so 
hot as to burn it. Farmers of to-day, who 
oceupy advanced positions, are applying 
most of their manures to ploughed land, 


Whatever they apply 
as surface manures, that are not to be in- 
corporated with the soil, are principally 
concentrated fertilizers, that are in a condi- 
tion to be speedily taken up by the growing 
plants.--(Eb. 


~ 


THE WILLOW. 





Editor Massachusetts Plougman: 


Will you please inform me through the 
Ploughman how to kill the roots of the 
common willow? I am now cutting quite a 
number of large sized trees, ten to fifteen 
inches through, and want to thoroughly 
eradicate them trom the soil. B. 

Wayland, Mass., Jan. 18, 1882. 

The best way to have killed the roots of 
the willow would have been tolhave com. 
menced last spring by boring a hole into the 
trunk of each tree near the ground, an inch 
and a halt in diameter and eight or ten 
inches deep and keeping the hole filled, dur. 
ing the summer with salt and water; this 
would have killed the tree, including every 
root. As the trees are cut this cannot now 
be done. We should now bore a two inch 
hole into the roundest part of each stump, 
ten inches deep and fill it with kerosene oil, 
driving a plug in the top to keep the water 
out; the plug should be removed occasion- 
ally and the hole kept filled with oil; next 
spring, or summer, when the stump is filled 
with oil enough to make it burn it should be 
set on fire. The success of this plan will 
depend in a measure on the time the trees 
are cut and the nature of the soil ; the earlier 
in the autumn the trees are cut and the 
drier the soil the better will be the prospect 
of filling the stumps with oil enough to 
make them burn. By cutting the sprouts as 
soon as they appear onthe stump or above 
the ground, the roots can be killed ina 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


‘INTERESTING FARM ANALYSIS. 


BY DR JAMES R, NICHOLS. 

To the Editor of Massachusetts Ploughman. 

With the view of ascertaining the com- 
parative nitrogenous value of good field soil 
and swamp muck, analysis was made at my 
farm Winnekeni, in December, of these sub- 
stances, selected under the following con- 
ditions: The soil was taken from a field now 
in grass which has been under experiment 
for a period of fifieen years. During this 
time no animal manures of any kind have 
been applied to it, but it has received dress- 
ings of artificial fertilizers made at the farm, 
consisting of superphosphates, nitrate of 
soda, muriate and nitrate of potash, in fixed 
or known amounts, applied with the design 
of securing answers to certain inquiries. 

The field bas produced successive crops of 
wheat, rye, corn,and grais; the latter crop 
during the past seven years It has not been 
disturbed by the plough during that time. 
The crops have been large, and this, as one 
of along series of experiments on the farm, 
has beea important and instructive. It only 
remains to say that no manures of any kind 
have been applied to the field for eight years, 
and that the sample of soil was taken six 
inches below the sward, and from the centre 
of the field. It gave the following results: 

Organic substances 

Ash, sand, etc 

Water 


Nitregen....++. erececces 027 
Equal to ammonia 

One ton of this soil (2000 lbs.) contains: 

Nitrogen 

Equal to ammonia 

One ton water-free :— 

Nitrogen 

Equal to ammonia ‘ 

Muck of superior quality taken from the 
meadow ten rocs from the upland, where the 
soil was obteined, gave results as follows:—- 

Organic (vegetable matter) 

Ash, sand, ete 

WatePoccccccocccccccsccccccece eve 77.36 

100.00 
NU Togen..ccesseeeee evese 0.56 
Equal to ammonia 

One ton of this muck, water-free, con- 

tains of 
49.40 Ibs 

We think this is the first instance in which 
comparative analysis have been undertaken 
on the same farm of soil and muck, the 
samples having been secured within a radius 
of fifteen rods. The results are certain‘y in- 
teresting and importent, and afford at a 
glance information long desired by farmers. 
I have given in a paper on “ Swamp Muck,” 


| read at the late meeting of the Massachu- 


setts State Board of Agriculture, a full 
statement regarding their actual and com- 
parative values, and therefore but little peed 
be said in detail regarding them. 

The points worthy of notice are the near 
approximation of the amount of nitrogen in 


| the farm muck and in fresh cow dung at the 
| barn, as presented in an analysis in the 


paper referred to; and this is well calcula- 
ted to mislead unless some explanations are 
given. The analyses do not show the com- 
parative value of muck and manure, inas- 
much as manure in its fresh condition holds 


| less available nitrogen than when it has un- 


dergone natural fermentative changes. Also» 


| fresh cow Jung does not represent manure 


in its best condition with admixture of liquid 
excr. ment, as has been shown elsewhere. 
The comparison is interesting as showing 
the apparent approximat.on in manurial 
value of the two substances so far as poten- 
tial nitrogen is concerned. The specimen of 
muck from the farm meadow gives an un- 
usually high percentage of nitrogen, and as 
the farm has been under experiment with 
nitrogenous manures for a quarter of a cen- 
tury suspicions arise that the muck bed has 
been influenced by the farm drainage. The 
upland all inclines towards the meadow, 
which fact strengthens the suspicion. 

The soil analysis shows that the per cent. 
of nitrogen it contains is about half as large 
as that held in the muck. As the field from 
which it was taken has not received any ni- 
trogenous or other fertilizers for a period of 


constantly cropped), it is not probable that 
much remains of that which it has received 
in former years. The result gives force to 
the more recent views of chemists that soils 
derive much of their nttrogen from rain- 
water and other natural sources, 

Beginning at the farm barn, we have in 
these results the nitrogenous value of the 
solid excrement of animals, derived from 
the crops produced, ani also the nitro- 
genous condition of the soil after eight 
annual croppings, and, further, the nitro- 
genous constituent of the muck deposited 
in the meadow contiguous. It will be inter- 
esting to extend these experiments to exam- 
inations of other fields and other points in 
the meadow, and also to barn manures 
under differing conditions. These labors we 


shall undertake speedily, and wiil give the 
results to the readers of the Ploughman. 
The analysis of the cow dung is not here 
presented, but may be fourd in the paper 
which will be published in the forthcoming 
Report of the Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture. 
—_—_——_— 


BERKSHIRE HOGS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Mr. Sylvester Stockwell of Millbury, 
slaughtered two Berkshire pigs Jan. 3d, 
1882, that weighed 314 and 298 pounds, 
They were bred by S. A. Stockwell, on 
Chestnut Hill Farm, Sutton, and were born 
May 9th, 1881, making them 238 days old 
when slaughtered. The dam was bred by 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society and 
sold to S. A. Stockwell, Dec. 19th, 1878- 
The sire was from Sambo Jr., No. 2247, 
bred by W. A. Hale, Sherbrook, Canada. 

Sutton, Mass., Jan. 16, 1882. E. J. 8. 

ED 

tar If you would preserve summer made 
butter for winter use, see that the butter- 
milk is all out of it before it is packed, and 
then keep it under a strong brine, acd if so 
kept it will be as sweet at the end of the 
year as when it was made. It can be kept 
in tubs or firkins, but perhaps the very best 
package is an earthen jar, and the tighter 
the cover fits on the jar the better, as the 
air will be more effectually excluded.— Orange 


Co. Farmer. 





ta" Wood ashes make an excellent fer- 
tilizer for pear trees. Mixed coal and wood 
ashes may also be applied with advantage. 


Ground bones are better for fruit trees of 








ingle season without eil—(Rp, 


all kinds than fermenting manure. 


eight years (during which time it has been { 


“EXPERIMENTAL STATION.” 


BY JOHN E, RUSSELL, 


[Address at the Worcester Agrieultural Socicty’s 
Institute, Jan. 18, 1882. Spy's report.| 


“It was not a new subject, for it had been 
discussed for more than 75 years, beginnir g 
in Europe as early as 1804, and experiments 
have been continued ever since, Germany 
and France taking a special interest in the 
matter. The stations in England continue 
to do good work, and reports are regularly 
sent to the Massachusetts state Board, but 
they are of bat little value as applied to the 
affairs of this community. In Germany 
there are no less than 75 stations, which 
speaks well for the experiments in that 
empire. He thought the farmers of Massa- 
chusetts entitled to a fair hearing in this 
matter, and they should receive all the as- 
sistance possible in their calling. He spoke 
of the system of fish culture and fishing on 
the coast of the State, where experiments 
have been made in behaif of the fishing in- 
terest, so that the fishermen can pursue their 
vocation with far more security for life and 
with a certainty of remuneration than in 
former years. ‘The interests of agriculture 
demand similar encouragement. The State 
has a piant in the land and buildings of the 
Agricuitural College at Amherst. The col- 
lege, by the way, was conducted the past 
year with a profit of $4000. Orher states 
have inaugurated the experiments of these 
stations, North Carolina  a,-propriating 
$40,000 for the purpose. The State Board 
asked for $5000 last year, but efforts are 
being made to induce the present legislature 
to make the appropriation $15,000. He 
referred to the agricultural cranks who be- 
siege the office of the Secretary of the Board 
daily, presenting all sorts of impracticable 





and nonsensical notions which they want 
piaced before the legislature for the amelior- 
ation for all the ills and sufferings of man- 
kind. 

Among the things for which thefstation is | 
wante, says Prof. Stockbridge, is to ascer- 
| tain 8 cure or prevention of yellows in the 

peach crop, blight on trees, spots on tobac- | 
| co leaves, improved breeding and other | 
|things. Could the yellows be overcome in | 
peaches, the crop would be one of the most 
profitable in the State, and far ners could! 
not turn their attentiun to anything more 
| lucrative during the next five years than to 
raise peaches. Mr. Fiske of Grafton has 
for two years furnished the Worcester mar- 
ket with the finest peaches i's citizens have 
had. Numerous other things call for atten- 
tion, any one of which will be of benefit to 
the farmers. The $4000 profit of the college 
the past year has been spent in permanent 
improvement on the buildings, which are a 
little out of repair. ‘The corps of professors 
| at the college is first class, and Prof. Goess- 
imann, the chemist, is unequalled in the 
United S‘ates. The professors are under- 
paid, considering the service they perform 
for the State. The boys at the college are 
instructed in military tactics, that being one 
of the conditions imposed by the United 
| States government in its grant for the col- 
lege. ‘The drill master is an army officer, 
supported by the government. Mr. Russell 
said be .hought the farmers did not take the 
interest in the college they ought, and he 
| could not understand why they held aloof 
from it. The grevt underlying force in 
Massachusetts is agriculture, and for many 
| years that and the fisheries were its main 
| business. H» believed agriculture in this 
State was on a higher plane than ever 
| before, aud if the farmers would only assert 
| themselves, their influence would be more 
keenly felt. ‘They are a power in this State; 
their votes are in demand. The first thing | 
|an aspirant for the governor's chair does is 
| to attend county fairs and meet the farmers. 
| Referring to the day, he said it was the 
| 100th anniversary of the birth of that great 
man, Daniel Webster, the most distin- 
guished farmer that ever lived in this State, 
who, had he followed the calling, would 
have become as famous as an agriculturist | 
as he was a jurist, statesman, and diplo- 
matist. Bornin the hardy State of New 
Hampshire, of the sturdiest of stock, he 
was reared on a farm, and there became so 
attached to farming interes s that he never 
forgot them, even in the midst of his most 
pressing engagements in public life. He is 
found in the senate chamber surrounded by 
the giants of debate, whose voices were 
ringing in his ears, yet he quietly sits at his 
desk and writes minute direvtions to his far- 
mer at Marshfield. Mr. Russell spoke of 
Webster's visit to England, where he visited 
the great farms, and, on his return to Bos- 
ton, gave the farmers of the State an ac- 
count ot what he had sen, and advocated 
the culture of turnips. Another distin- 
guished farmer in his time was Levi Lin- 
coln, the first president of the Worcester 
Society.” 





| 


* RECLAIMING WOOD AND PASTURE 
LANDS.” 


BY JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 
[From his address at the Essex Agricultural Soci- 
ety’s Institute at Ipswich.) 

He said that in this matter of woods it 
would not be a bad thing to extend the sub- 
ject andto have a paper or a discussion 
upon forest trees and shade trees. The first 
question in this matter of reclaiming is, 
does it pay? and this depends upon the 
locality of the land. He then proceeded to 
ive his own experience with several acres 
of comparatively worthless land on his own 
farm. The first thing to do was to mow or 
burn the bushes; then to tear up the roots 
by introducing the plough and subsequently 
the harrow; finally to pile and burn them, 
for everything turned into potash is of aid 
to the soil, Another method of disposing 
of bushes is not to go so abruptly on to the 
land, but to cut them off at one time, and 
then go on and cit again. The young 
leaves and shoots are the lungs of the plant, 
and when destruyed the roots also are 
killed. Huckleberry bushes come up in 
masses and not much more can be done 
than to burn then. Trees may be cut down 
or pulled down. Touching upon axes he 
said that what was needed was a splitting 
axe as well as a chopping axe, an axe sharp 
but thick on the edge, and not running down 
to a knife edge as at present. The Indian 
axe was like ours, but of six or seven 
pounds weight, witha deep groove in the 
centre. The Indian way was to burn round 
the roots and then chop off the charred por- 
tion. With reference to rocks it was a safe 
assumption that every r.ck weighing more 
than two tons should be blasted. Biasting 
was best conducted as a separate opera ion. 
Let the holes be drilled in the morning and 
the blasting in the afternoon. Then no time 
need be lost by all of the men running away 
out of danger as was the case in Marblehead 
in blasting for the water works. He used 
rock-rend, a safe compound of nitro glycer- 
ine, making a narrow hole one and a 
quarter inches and from eight to twenty- 
tour inches. A portion of the rock-rend 
should be placed in first, then the detonating 
cap, and then more rock-rend, tamping 
carefully and covering with sod. In 
ing, the rock should first be uncovered care- 
fully and boldly to see what it is. The 
drills should be kept well sharpened at all 
times to lose no time. His two men could 
average 15 holes a day. For removing 
stumps he read an original and plausible 
suggestion for doing the work dy boring a 
hole, filling with saltpetre and water and 
plugging up through the winter, and then in 
the spring applying kerosene and burning. 
He did not fully inaorse this but there 

be something in it, He had a 





This remarkable grap is one ot four distin t 
vurieties produced by N. B. White, of Norwood, 


grape with the pollen of the ‘“‘ Black Hamburg.” 
The berry produccd by this opcration ¢ ntained 


ducod te “Oren‘al,” “ August Giant,” “ Nor- 
wood,” and No 7. The Oriental and No. 7 are 
Catawba color same as the Native, the othcr 
two the color of the Hamburg, all four remark- 
able for vigor of growth, handiness, immense 
size of bunch and berry, and exceptional fine 
qua ity, no two alike but all delicious and unsur- 
p.ss.d in keeping qualitics. Many berries have 
been grown that measured 1} inca in diameter, 
the bunches are well shouldered ana very much 
resemble the Hambarg. The native or Mother 
vice used for this experiment is of the Labrusca 
family, that grows wild all through Eastern New 
England and as far north as Qu. bec, thoroughly 
hardy, and p:oducing berries of the largest size. 
The Hamburg (the bardiest of the forcign 
grapes) crosscd with the bardiest of our native 
varieiies, can but give tothe offspring suffi ient 
hardiness to be grown in any Siate in the Union, 
with proper care. Mr. White is also the orixi- 
nator of the “Ambcr Queen” anl “ Early 
Hamburg.” The former has been sold to Geo. 
A. Stone, of Rochester, N. Y., for $500; Mr. 


THE “ORIENTAL GRAPE.” 


| 





Stone has also bought the “ August Giant” and 


No. a 


Mass., by fertilizing one blossom of a native | A small stock of the Norwood, consisting of 


alcut thirty young vines were sold for $500. 


| This grape has received a first class cer ificate of 
four seeds, and trom those four seeds were pro- | 


merit from the Massachuse'ts Horticultaral So- 


clety. We doubt if eny other experimenter with 
} 


the grape has met with the success that has at- 
tended the labors of Mr. N. B. W ite, and we 
imagine it will bea long t me before Mr. White 
will again obtain such re-ults from dealing with 


Mr. White bas succecded beyond al! others in 
improving the grap<s of America is, that he bas 


upon the stock ofthe native, thus securing hard- 
iness and early ripening, and determining at once 
on the fruiting of the offspring, whether the 
blossom was or was not influenced by the pollen 


the other way, using the native pollen upon the 
foreign stock, thus making it uncertsin, when 
the offspring comes into bearing, whethcr it is or 
is nota cross. Because every seed of a foreign 
grape will producea fruitng vine. 
more than one-fourth of the seeds of the native 
grape will give fruiiing vines, and the change is 





} some tha: many of the so called hybrids are but 
natural seedlings of the foreign grape 





five acre field with three men and team, in | who usethe water, Lead poisoning causes 


Middleton, at a cost of but $48. 

Mr. J. P. Palmer asked whether anything 
was gained by ettempting to settle the 
rocks. 

Mr. Gregory said that though this seemed 
plausible it did not pay. The bes: method 
was to take out the rocks and dump them 
into a hole or to use them for road bed. 


“ SANITARY ESSENTIALS OF THE 
FARM.” 


BY DR. J. P. LYNDE. 
[From his address at the Worcoster Agricaltural 
Society's Institute, Jan. 18, 1882.) 

He said that Massachusetts affords a 
great number of eligible farm sites, accessible 
by rail or otherwise to markets. The climate 
is healthy, the scenery beautiful. One of 
the first essentials in a sanitary view for a 
site for a farm is 1's location as regards pure 
air, and in this connection the water and 
nature of the soil must be considered. Dry- 
ness of soil and proper drainage will con- 
duce to the purity ofthe air, though a too 
dry soil is injurious. Eminent medical 
authorities were quoted to show that damp 
cellars are productive of consumption. The 
mortality record in Massachusetts shows 
that the death rate is decreasing, though 
among the Irish people consumption is still 
the grim monster which cuts through their 


be overestimated when the health is con- 
sidered. The natures of oxygen, hydroget 
and carbonic acid gas were explained. He 
said it was a mistaken idea that it was un- 
healthy to sleep inawarm room. If the 
warm air is fresh it is just as healthy as cold 
air. A low pressure steam boiler, either 
with direct or indirect radiation, is the best 
method of warming a house. Ventilation 
is absolutely necessary with any system of 
heating. The best method of removing im- 
pure air is at the top of the room; itis a 
mistakyn notion to take it out at the bottom. 
Dampers in stoves should have an opening 
for the escape of gas; a tight damper is 
dangerous. A piece of board under the 
lower half of ths window is a geod way to 
ventilate a living or sleeping room, the air 
passing through the opening in the centre 
ofthe sash. Another way is to perforate 
the frame w:th hurizontal holes on the out- 
side, to meet perpendicular holes from the 
inside. Free ventilation will adi to the 
cost of fuel, but it will give better health. 
Feed and clothe the family well, and «he 
expense for fuel will be less. The animal 
exhalations are highly poisonous, and should 
be guarded against by the introduction of 
pure air. Dr. Lynde thought that impure 
air causes more disease than all other 
sources, and recommended that in cases of 
sickness the windows of the house be 
opened, and the patient be given all the 
fresh air possible. The poisonous qualities 
of certain diseases will penetrate the walls 
of the house, and make victims of those who 
come in contact with the air. Water covers 
three-fourths of the globe, and its purity has 
much to do witl its use for domestic pur- 
poses. Impure water breeds disease; pure 
water is a great blessing. Rain water 
filtered in a cistern in the cellar is the best 
for domestic use. The purity of waters in 
brooks, streams, and ponds depend upon 
the soil and surroundings, If pure, and not 
contaminated with miil waste, pond water is 
as good as any for domestic use. Pure 
spring water is also A plentiful 
supply of pure water has always been sought 
ities as well as by individuais. 

methods of conducting water from 
ings, ponds and other sources to the place 
consumpiion, are numerous. Lead pipe 
fa the most i of all materials 











ranks. ‘The importance of pure air cannot ‘ 


the worst cases of paraiysis, and in the 

doctor’s long medical practice he had never 

seen more intense suffering than that caused 

by lead poisoning. Iron pipe is compara- 
| tively safe. Ice should be cut only where 
the water is pure. 

In the matter of sewage, the speaker re- 
| ferred to the old methods of storing vegeta- 
| bles in the cellar, there to decay ; of sink 
drains at the back door, and the accumula- 
tions of filth in the barnyards and }ig pens, 
the liquid potions of which are absorbed 
in the earth, and are apt to contaminate the 
water and air of the neighborhood. 

Personal cleanliness is of vast importance, 
and it has been said that the index of the 
civilization of a community could be had by 
knowing the quantity of soap used by the 
people. water closets should be placed in 
every house, and if the ventilating pipe is 
rightly connected no impure gases will enter 
the house from this source. ‘Ihe removal ot 
the excreta of man and of animals should 
receive constant attention, and each property 
owner must provide for his own premises. 
Without pure air, pure water, and a good 
| System of sewage, it is dangerous to group 
| or herd together any considerable number 
of men or animals, 

In answer toa question Dr. Lynde said 
that animals are fiequently troubled with 
‘ead poisoning and that milk is thus affected. 

ie believed that diseases, especially typhoid 

fever, are carried from place to place by 
| nilkmen, 8o sensitive is the milk to impuri- 
{ ties. 


| 

















The Gorse. 
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SHOULDER GALLS. 


[Prairie Farmer.) 

Galled shoulcers are generally a conse- 
quence of an ill-fitting collar. [he use of 
a too large or a too small collar should be 
discontinued. It may be necessary to use 
pads, so arranged as to prevent any bearing 
or friction on the sore places; or, some of 
the stuffing may be removed at the places 
where the collar hurts, It will be necessary 
to keep the parts of the harness that comes 
in contact with the horse, as well as the 
skin of the horse, free from sweat and dirt, 
by theuse of warm soap-suds, afterwards 
sponging off with cold water. This should 
be dons every evening; but in winter too 
much water should not be used. When 
thus cleaned, the parts should be wiped dry 
with a piece of soft cloth or chamois skin. 
Th: reafter apply a portion of the following 
preparation: To about two pounds of un- 
slacked lime add two quaits of cold water, 
and, after they have intimately combined, 
let it stand until settled ; thn pour off the 
clear liquid into a dish or pot. (the lime is 
not Lo be used.) Add to the fluid a pint of 
linseed oil and two ounces of sugar of lead, 
previously dissolved in a gillof water. Stir 
well together, and when not used, keep it 
corked. If the shoulders are raw or badly 
galleJ, the horse should be kept from work 
until fully recovered. 


POULTRY MANURE. 


In reckoning the profit and loss of keep- 
ing fowls, it is seldom that any account is 
—- “ the — = the scrapings of the 
poultry houses. In fact, as poultry is usuall 
bred much of their manure is lost, while 
the farmer will pay $20 a ton for the very 
same article that he is too careless to collect 
at home. At least once a week let the 
chicken house be scraped out; put the 
scrapings in barrels with alternate layers of 
oma dust, and sprinkle a iittle plaster over 
all. Keep these barrels by themselves, 
mix the contents with coal ashes in the 
spring and use it on the corn fields, It is 
equal to the best guano, 





one single blossom. The princip:] reason why | 


invariably used the pollen of the foreign grape! 


applied, or whether it was fertilized by its own 
pollen, while most other bybridizers have worked | 


While not | 


more marked upon the native stock than upon | 
the foreign. For this reason itis believed by | 


Correspondence, 


“* SIL08.” 


BY DR. L. W. CURTIS, 


— een 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


{n the Ploughman of Oct. 11th you have a 
short acticle on silos which I think will dis- 
courage many small farmers from building. 
Ithen thought if time ever permitted I 
would answer it, though I had previously 
thought, and as I believe many other silo 
men think, that it is no use to preach to 
those who are already given to their idols 
and will not hear, but go on, build more— 
make my pile—while my neighbors who 
live within a mile of me, who have never 
seen my silos yet, persist in saying that it 
cumes out rotten, and the cattle will not eat 
it, andifthey do they will not live more 
than three years before they will lose their 
teeth. Soon after reading your article, an 
old man, a good farmer, put into my hand 
an Almanac dated 1809, which had an arti- 
cle which read thus: 


AGRICULTURAL. 


“ To preserve clover in its green state take 
your grass from the swath, cut it down as 
you would straw, on Smytfer’s or Kirk's 
cutting machine, pack it well down in a 
close apartmect or hogshead, giving a pound 
of salt toevery hundred weight. By pre- 
serving it in this way you will have a beau 
tiful green hay, exceedingly sweet and fra- 
grant and nourishing, and superior to any 
other fodder, especially for mich cows. It 
is not more expensive than the usual mode 
of drying hay, as the same number of hands 
will cut and pack it without the risk of hav- 
ing it damaged by rain, which too frequent- 
ly happens from unavoidable delays. This 
process 18 certainly worthy of attention, 
and more so from our eastern farmers who 
are in the habit of exporting to the West 
India markets.” 

You will remember that you stated that it 
would cost $600 to build a silo and furnish 
| the machinery, and it would take $50 yearly 
| for repairs, consequently it would not pay a 
| small farmer who kept two or three cows to 
| build silos. 
| My friend Clemens’s first silo cost only 
$25, and the following is the expense of my 
| silo No. 2, made expressly for rye. You) 
and the readers of the Ploughman want 
| facts, and here you have them. 
You will observe that this editor three- 





which with my machinery did not cost me 
over five hundred dollars. I must have one 
more for clover, then I shall be satisfied. 
You say that it pays to raise field corn for 
milk, and driel rye is better than oats and 
straw. If you will put both into a silo, 
they will be worth far more, with less 
trouble. I thiuk no one will deny that green 
fodder is better than dry. 

In 1880 1 did not get my silo done until 
near October. I then had it to fill with corn 
fodder, rowen and corn stover, finishing 
about the 8th of October. I ploughed 
about three acres, where I had corn, cab- 
bages and mangles, and sowed to rye be- 
tween the 12th and 20th of that month. It 
being late, and winter setting in early, it did 
not make great headway, and t'e cold winds 
in March hurt it badly, but it did fairly. 

As soon as the rye was cut, this same 
ground was planted to corn fodler. When 
[ cut the corn fodder I had one piece 
weighed, and found an average of over 40 
tons to the acre. 


My rye was put in earier iast tall, and 
looks finely. Since winter set in most of it 
has been covered with green manure, which 
is all the land will have until next winter. 
As several men had a good deal to say 
against ensilage at the meeting of the State 
Board, I wish to say a little about the feed- 
ing qualities ofensilage. On the 15th of Sep- 
tember I began to feed seventeen cows and 
one bull from my small silo, which had been 
filled with rye and one acre of clover 
They have had no other feed except what 
they got ina very dry pasture and two 
quarts of Indian meal a day until the 12th 
of November, nearly two months. I should 
say that they got but little from the pasture, 
as they were fed the same cuaatity in Sep- 
tember as in November. Had I fed hay 
instead of ensilage, I should not have fed 
less than 25 pounds, and probably 30 daily, 
which would have been from ten to twelve 
tons of hay in place of the rye ensilage, 
on which corn fodder grew each year. At 
$22.00 a ton for hay, the price I have sold 


for, would amount to between two and three 
hundred dollars, I ask if my silo, which did 


“PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING.” 


BY ANSEL W. PUTNAM, 
[From his address at the Ipswich Institute of the 


essex Agricultural Society, Jan. llth inst 
Salem Gazette’s Report | 


Coming to ploughing, Mr. Putnam pro- 
ceeded to discuss the important questions 
to every farmer :— 


1. Whether to plough with oxen or 
horses ? Thisdepends upon whether the con- 
dition of the farm is such that the farmer 
had better plough with horses or oxen. If 
one pair of horses can do all the work on a 
small farm, they are more profitable for 
ploughing than cattle, for the farmer must 
have his horses any way, and perhaps with 
the exception of very large farms, the cattle 
are an extra expense which can be avoided. 

2. Whether the farmer shall ride or walk ? 
In tnis connection the speaker read a le*ter 
in strong indorsement of the sulky plough. 
The writer's sulky plough had done more 
work in one day than he had ever accom- 
plished in any other day’s ploughing. The 
vext diy he did one-third more work with 
it than with any other plough. He had 
cross-ploughed seven acres with this plough 
and had a finer seed bed than he had ever 
seen. After forty years’ experience in 
ploughing, he pronounced the sulky plough 
the best that he had used. Mr. Putnam 
said that he had never used a sulky plough. 
This question brought him to his practical 
test for all ploughs, which was simplicity of 
construction, ecouomy and efficiency, the 
three combined, each as it bore upon the 
other. The sulky plough is more compli- 
cated than the simple plough, and as for 
economy, it always seemed that the team 
had more work in doing the same task than 
with the common well constructed chilled 
plough. 

3. Whether the best ploughing is by using 
the swivel or the landside plough for level 
land and on the side hill ? The speaker c»n- 
demned the swivel plough. It was more 
complicated than the other. It takes about 
twenty per cent longer to do the work than 
the landside plough, and the teams work 
twenty-five per cent harder. It draws harder 
and is harder for the men and teams. Other 
objections to it are the length of time re- 
quired to learn to hold it skilfully ; to make 
the work so that men like to do it. At 
present a large proportion of the farmers’ 
help come from Nova Scotia. The speaker 
found that te could teach a Nova Scotia 
man how to handle a lanadside plough in one- 





not cost $50, did not pay? It was stated 
at the Board meeting that small farmers, | 
who kept only two or three cows, could not | 
afford it. 
The first year a'ter buying my farm I} 
kept two horses and three cows, and sold 
one ton of hay. I have since bought a| 
good pasture, too full of rocks to plough. 





fourtns of a century ago said we could keep 
clover in a hogshead or any other close 
apartment. So you see a man could have a 
series of hegsheads, but his better way 
would be to build a cheap silo like the fol- 
lowing, which was ou'It last spring. 

Perhaps Il should state that many years 
ago I put my cattle into what had been my 
barn cellar, making a manure cellar under 
that. Attached to the corner of my barn I 
| have a wagon house, underneath a granary, 
opening into the floor on which I keep my 
cattle. I took the front side of this granary 
fora sile. AsI had to excavate 5 feet the 
front wall had to be torn down and rebuilt. 
| The dimensions of my silo inside are fifteen 
feet long, 9 wide, and 14 deep. I built a 
very light wall on the three sides to the top 
of the cattle and granary floors, and the 
other wall to the top of the wagon house 
floor 14 fe.t. The stone was drawn last 
| winter on a sled from an old wall I wished 
| to get out of the way. The wall com- 
pleted, studding was put up three inches off 
and inch boards used to keep the mortar in 
place. The sand and gravel used was taken 
from the excavation. As I had a plenty of 
boards they were not moved but left in their 
places until the walls were completed, which 
took only two days. The three sides above 
the 5 feet walls were double boarded with 
tarred paper between, leaving a space for a 
door into which two sets of matched boards 
were fitted but not nailed, and were taken 
out as we took out the ensilage. 

The following items will give you the 
exact expense : 

ee secccee oveces seececeeeces M12 OO 


Tarred paper ....s.seeeceeee esecce eveee 1,80 
Carpenter On€ day «1+ cereccceceseces «+ 1,75 
Boards ....- © ceccce cccces cece ee ccccccce 
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Allowing two dollars more for fixing the 
wagon house floor so that it could be lifted 
up like two trap doors, and five dellars for 
brain work, forty-five cents for nails, and we 
have a total of forty-eight dollars. My ma- 
chine for cutting consisting of Gray’s one- 
horse power and saw, silver medal cutter, 
belting &c., cost two hundred and five dol- 
lars. This has been used for sawing my 
wood end some of my neighbors’, and cut 
over 250 tons of ensilage without a single 
cent for repairs, and no prospect of any tor 
years. 

When my rye was ready to cut I took out 
every other knife so that the cutter would 
cut it 3-4 of an inch long and cut my corn 
fodder the same; nearly filled this silo with 
rye and one acre of clover, covered well, and 
weighted. The ground from which I took 
the rye was ploughed and planted with 
fodder corn and never hoed. 

After haying we built a silo on the same 
end of the barn of Silo No. 1, leaving a 
driveway iuto the manure cellar between. 
Silo No. 3, is 20 feet long, 22 deep, and 12 
wide inside. This was cemented, 14 feet 
and 8 feet double boarding above. I cannot 
tell just what this silo cost, as I made some 
improvements along with it, which, together 
with the silo did not cost me $150; but let 
me say that the barn celler wall was so 
heavy nnd the ground so firm that we cut 
below it five feet, and only put a three inch 
cemeat wall against it. A like wall was 
built on one end with a wing wall, between 
which what was excavated was thrown except 
what was used in cementing. I have not 
reckoned the cost of drawing stone, as they 
were drawn from an old wail last winter. 
We also had running water within the silo 
so that there was no material or water to 
draw. 

My dearest man only cost me 1.50 per 
day. This silo was arranged to be filled 
from the upper barn floor, with a door open- 
ing into my stable as does No. 1 silo. No. 
1 was filled with corn fodder, and what I 
could not get into that was put into this. 
Then the rowen came next, being pitched 
into a window on the back side, and lastly 
my Corn stover. 

I grant that when building I had every- 
thing in my favor, having everything but 
the cement on the ground; but I row have 
| tare silos with over 200 tons capacity, 








I began this winter with thirty head of cat- | 
tle over two and a half years old, eight head | 
younger, and four horses, and have already | 


sold one bust of hay of five tons. 
Mr. Emery stated that he had from 20 to 


to keep from 20 to 30 cow,. All of my 
tillage and mowing land does not exceed 


25 acres. You can readily see that a man 
that can put the manure from 40 head of 
cattle on to 20 acres, it will not be long be- 
fore it will be in a high state of cultivation. 
If aman evn keep 40 head where he only 
kept 5, and sell more hay, he must be a 
spendthrift if he does not lay up money. 


than when the corn beganto glaze. That is | 
true, but it costs a good deal to cure it, and | 
it is said if cut when dry the sharp corners | 
would cut the cows’ mouths and make them 
sore. Put this into a silo—your cutting is all 
done at one time, you have no hard corners, 
it takes but little roum, and not fifteen min- 
utes more each day to handle it. 

Mr. Sanborn said that he found 75 pounds 
of corn fodder with a little meal worth 
more than 100 pounds of good hay coating | 
more than double, yet in the next sentence 
he says ensilage is like Wall Street wa- 
tered stock, and thinks it fcolish to build 
silos to store 87 per cent. of water. As 
Capt. Mcore said, I do not propose to go 
back on the cow. My stock never looked 
better, and have only had their usual quan- | 
tity of grain with a very light foddering of | 
hay st night. 

Mr. 8. says he would never farm without | 
clover hay. 





little, if convenient, pack in a silo with or 


without cutting, weight well, and as the 

old almanack says, in the winter you will 

have it as good as in the summer. Tais 
know, as I have tried it two seasons. 

He says rain will take 20 per cent. from 
hay. Itabout spoils clover, corn and rowen, 
and the risk is great, as neither dry 
quickly; but if you put it into a silo you 
nave no risk to run, no turning, no cock- 
ing, no opening and no stirring—nothing 
to do bat cart it into your silo. 

Mr. Cheever says he put 40 kernels to 
the foot, so as to raise a big crop. Let 
me say that I had a field, one-half was 
planted with 25 kernels to the rod and one- 
half with 37 kerrels to the rod, with no 
manure sir:ce lust winter. The former gave 
me at the rate of 441 2 tons to the acre 
and the latter only 39 1.3 tons. I cannot 
conceive how small a crop it would be with 
40 to the foot of mammoth ensilage. 1 do 
not believe it would mature or stand up 
either. All corn stover should be cut before 
the leaves become dry, as they will hold air, 
and the cattle will not eat so well. 

Some make objections to the silo; that it 
takes too much pitohing. My silos ali open 
into 1 Regen and if possivle all silos 
should be so constructed. 

Last summer | persuaded a young farmer 
to put a silo in his barn, which he did, at a 
cost of $25,and I sent my men and ma- 
chinery to cut his stover for him. He 
likes it so well that he will build another 
this year. They also cut up a year’s stock 
of wood for him. 

In conclusion, let us see what are the 
great bencfits of the silo. 

lst. It will enable the small farmer to 
keep a large stock, and thus enrich his farm, 
making it much more valuable. 

2d. You have no trouble in storing green 
fodder, which takes a great deal of time 
and labor to dry. 

3d. You need but little storage room. 

4th. You have your fodder preserved in 
such a way that cattle love it as well as 
they do apples. F 

5th. ‘Though chemists say there is but 
little nutriment, yet cattle thrive on it and 
give more milk than on any kind of fodder. 

Now, Mr. Editor, [ may weary your 

atience, but I have written this for the 
farmers, especially the small farmers. 

Farwing is not my business, only as a 
recreation, (the profits do not come amiss,) 
but [ am interested in seeing my fellow men 
prospering, and hy that means he able to 
keep their suns and daughters at home. 

1 have forgotten to state that nothing 
could be more perfect than the ensilage— 
both rye and clover—when it was taken out, 
though you know it was very warm weather 
just then, 


Globe Village, Jan. 17th, 1882, 





24 acres devoted to corn fodder and rowen \ 


Without a silo, I say amen. | 
Mow it when the dew is off, let it wilt a to 3 inches above the soil, and tuen in the 


tenth of the time required for teaching the 
handling of the swivel pl ugh. There were 
also objections about the hitching, especially 
in the case of unevenly ma.ched teams. 
There were very few teams where one horse 
did not want some advantage over the other. 
The landside plough gives plenty of room 
for hitching and for adjusting the plough to 
the running of the team. He himself had 
no theory about the swivel plough on level 
land, except to let it alone. 
4. Whether to use short handled ploughs 
with long beam or long handied ploughs 
with short beam? With the lan side long 
| handled plough a point is gained in tne ad- 
vantage of leverage. ‘he short beam leaves 
but little iand unploughed but it goes right 
| down to its work. An advantage is gained 
jin turning, perhaps, with a long beam 
| plough, in turning quickly. But it is con- 
trary to the rules of correct plonghing ever 
to lift the plorgh from the ground. ‘he 
| team itself should be turned. He used the 
| short beam chilled plough. Of the Albany 
jand Syracuse ploughs the draught of the 
| former is alittle lighter than the Syracuse, 


Capt. Moore said grass was the best fod- | but it cuts a diamond shaped furrow, which 


der for cattle, and early cut fodder better | 
than late. ‘The cows did better on it, and | 
he did not propose to go back on the cows. | 
1 say the same of ensilage. It is said that | 
green food is the natural demand of all 
animals at all seasons. 


Mr. Cheever said he had 14 tons of | 


isan objection. The Albany plough will 
not turn up hill or cut so narrow a furrow 
as the Syracuse. Its long point lies so far 
up hill that it doesn’t get over so we.l and 
leaves the grass uvcovered. The Syracuse 
will turn the grass right over and cut a 
narrower furrow, besides working much 
quicker thai the Albany. ‘The hurses work 


stover to the acre, and it was never better within three feet of the plough. Twenty- 


five per cent of the labor is lost in Essex 
County by the friction of the wheels on the 
ploughs, which need not be there. A very 
small per cent of extra draft tells on the 
team. It costs fifty cents a day more to 
plough with the wheels on than without 
them. Get the team back as close as you 
can, and regulate your team by the depth of 
the plough inthe soil. The swivel plough 
interferes with the position of the lines. 
These, to give perfect control, should go 
round the waist of the ploughman, just 
above the hips. The hands are then free and 
a gentle swaying of the body is sufficient to 
guide the team. The lines never should be 
placed round the man’s neck or shoulder 
as was done at Haverhill, which gives the 
team perfect control of the man, and not the 
man of the team. He would alter the old 
couplet to read, 


“He who would drive the plough and thrive, 
Must both hold and drive.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Putnam dwelt at length 
upon his method of ploughing his field in 
sections in furrows 4 inches in depth, turn. 
ing each down flat, gradually working the 
ridges down so that the field settles down 


|last furrows ploughing to make a shallow 
|hollow, and extended with no ditch upon 
the dead furrow but working it up, by 
| ploughing at half the depth, to a handsome 
finish. By his method the last furrow is as 
easy to plough as any in the field. 

He ploughed round the piece, finishing in 
the centre, and always lengthwise with it, 
woiking to pulverize the soil weil rather 
than to endeavor @ make it look slick and 
nice like pressed bricks. He never did any 
cross ploughing himself and did not believe 
that there was any necessity for cross 
ploughing if his plan were followed out. 
He concluded with a graphic delineat.on of 
ploughing a “heater” piece or triangular 
lot which was done by staking out the 
centre, ploughing on the sides, ‘eaving the 
grass land in the centre, and then working 
tvis down, finishing upon the bottom. In 
ploughing old ploughed ground on such a 
lot, the action should be reversed. He was 
tired of the rectangular ploughing at 
ploughing matches, and hoped that pre- 
miums would be offered in the future for 
irregular lots twice as wide one end as at 
the other. There was too much hurry in 
jumping the plough into the furrow at the 
start and then taking it out at the end and 
tuning. This is wholly incorrect, the team 
should be turned, and the plough should 
not leave the ground At the close he spoke 
of the Oliver piough, and endorsed it as an 
excellent plough for all uses. The jointer 
isa great improvement over any straight 
cutter, lessening the draft of the plough and 
having a powerful lifting eut. Cross piough- 
ing was extra wok which had better be 
done away with, Tnere is as thorough 
pulverzation with all modern ploughs, and 
the farmer cannot spare the extra time when 
he ought to have his crops growing. The 
width of the furrow is important in this 
matter of palverizing. A 12 inch furrow 
gives more satisfactory pulverization than 
one of 14 or 15 inches in width. In ail 
ploughing matches in Kogland, the width of 
the furrow in ploughing is limited, and that 
is what must be done here. Farmers have 
got first to pulverize, and then to compact 
the soil; the latter aids the growth in the 
dry season. 


Mr. J.P. Kino, with ref rence to the oxen, 
thought tarme:s were gett ng rid of their oxen 
rather faster than was profitable. Tuer first 
cost was not so much, taking into consideration 
the cost of harnesses, etc. 
Ma. Wutrremoas, of Whittemore Brothers, 
of Bus on, a dealer in ploughs for the las: thirty 
years, spoke especially of the Oliver plough. It 
was impossible to throw +t out in ploughing. 
The jointer bad been found a gr at improve- 
ment. He also dwelt at length upin the sulky 
ploagh as one which would do good work upon 
stony as well as clear ground 

Mr. B. P. Ware = that for the gain in 
turning the ends, he favored the side hill 
plough. He queried whether the advantages 








